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PREFACE. 


Jn  composing  the  following  letters,  I  have  not  thought  it 
necessary  to  enter  into  the  details  of  my  case,  because  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  public  have  learned  enough  to  shew  them  that 
the  mode  pursued  by  the  Board  of  Directors  has  been 
marked  with  injustice.  The  Board  have  at  last  found  them¬ 
selves  compelled  by  my  demands,  the  public  indignation, 
and  the  recent  resolution  in  our  Legislature,  to  come  forth 
as  defendants.  When  they  do  attempt  to  justify  their 
proceedings,  I  shall  be  prepared  to  furnish  a  full  state¬ 
ment.  A  committee  of  five  persons  has  been  appointed  to 
draw  a  report  of  the  proceedings  on  my  case  to  the  Board. 
I  had  hoped  that  in  such  a  measure  self-interest  or  party 
feelings  would  have  been  abandoned,  and  that  one  or  more 
of  the  minority  would  have  been  permitted  to  join  this  com¬ 
mittee;  it  is  not  done  ;  the  voices  that  carried  every  mea¬ 
sure  against  me  anteriorly,  has  created  this  committee,  and 
from  among  themselves.  I  may  therefore  anticipate  that 
the  prior  intemperate  ex  parte  feelings  will  be  continued  to 
be  exercised  against  me.  I  fear  nothing.  I  have  solicited, 
and  demanded  explanation, — rather  would  I  encounter  in 
meridian  light  a  mortal  stab  from  an  undisguised  enemy, 
than  suffer  a  midnight  wound  from  pretending  friends. 

Hitherto  I  had  flattered  myself  that  an  impartial  and  fair 
statement  would  be  furnished  by  the  Directors  to  the  pub¬ 
lic,  which  would  have  rendered  any  thing  from  me  unneces¬ 
sary  :  such  was  my  confidence  in  my  innocence.  I  was 
fearful  that  a  full  disclosure  from  me  would  injure  the  In¬ 
stitution,  but  from  the  subsequent  errors  of  the  majority, 
I  perceive  that  my  formerly  prosperous  Institution  is 
plunged  deeper  and  deeper  into  danger,  and  that  total  si¬ 
lence  on  my  part  will  countenance  its  ruin.  By  emotions  of 
kindred  attachment,  I  shall  be  compelled  to  raise  my  voice 
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against  the  existing  danger,  lest  the  Institution  may  be  de¬ 
stroyed,  and  the  happiness  of  my  adopted  children  be  anni¬ 
hilated.  I  have  confined  my  remarks  to  those  errors  which 
are  inseparably  connected  with  injustice  to  me  ;  for  the  de¬ 
tail  of  others,  another  period  shall  be  chosen. 

What  I  have  said  concerning  the  maladministration  of 
that  department,  wherein  the  wisdom  of  the  Directresses 
was  not  allowed  to  participate,  has  been  partly  confirmed ; 
an  animated  remonstrance  has  been  presented  by  them  to 
the  Board  of  Directors. 

If,  in  the  course  of  the  following  pages,  any  person  should 
deem  me  too  severe,  I  beg  such  person  to  place  himself  in 
my  situation :  violent  injustice  can  only  be  displayed  pro¬ 
perly  by  severe  terms.  What  I  have  written,  my  conscience 
sanctions,  it  will  never  goad  me  therefor :  of  me  too  it  shall 
not  be  said  that  “  I  smile,  and  murder  while  I  smile.”  I 
have  recently  had  so  practical  a  lesson  on  the  abomination 
of  hypocrisy,  that  even  courteous  dissimulation  is  offensive 
to  me.  In  the  progress  of  these  letters,  I  have  held  candour 
as  my  companion,  relied  on  truth  as  my  conductor,  and 
confided  in  justice  as  my  protector.  I  have  exhibited  the 
unjustifiableness  of  the  hostility  of  several'persons,  lest  it 
might  be  said  that  I  have  followed  their  precedent,  and  on 
a  trivial  provocation,  I  have  rushed  with  blind  fury  to  ven¬ 
geance  ;  but  I  have  not  suppressed  a  spirited  resentment, 
because  I  should  be  loaded  with  a  multitude  of  slanderous 
insults  by  them,  and  be  treated  by  the  world  at  large  as  a 
tame  and  contemptible  beast  of  burden. 


INTRODUCTION. 


THE  conduct  of  men  in  public  stations  is  the  property  of 
every  citizen  in  this  republic;  each  one  is  entitled  to  know 
it :  the  preservation  of  character  in  the  estimation  of  every 
virtuous  mind,  stands  foremost  to  that  of  life ;  that  mine 
has  been  secretly  transmitted  to  the  general  ear  stained  with 
gross  misdemeanors,  is  familiar  to  a  large  portion  of  that 
community,  by  which  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  derives  its  support. 

I  sorely  regret  that  the  conduct  of  some  of  its  Direc¬ 
tors  has  rendered  it  obligatory  on  me  for  my  own  sake 
— for  the  duty  I  owe  the  real  friends  of  the  Institution,  as 
well  as  my  inalienable  concern  for  the  prosperity  of  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb,  to  expose  the  proceedings  of  some  of  the  Di¬ 
rectors.  I  cannot,  in  justice  to  the  opinion  entertained  of 
me  by  an  impartial  public,  passively  permit  an  iniquitous 
warfare  to  be  waged  against  my  reputation.  I  regret  that 
the  imperious  necessity  exists  to  adduce  names,  but  since  a 
corporation  is  an  invisible  individual,  and  since  it  is  my 
object  to  show  how  its  decisions  might  have  been  affected, 
there  is  no  alternative  left  to  me.  I  wish  it  to  be  considered 
not  a  personal  controversy  with  those  whom  I  shall  address, 
for  I  will  avoid  all  imputations  of  a  private  kind.  I  shall 
scrutinize  their  official  conduct  as  integral  parts  of  that 
power  by  which  I  have  been  mal-treated. 

It  will  be  recollected,  that  my  union  with  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Institution  was  suddenly  ended,  by  its  legitimate  pa¬ 
rent  being  causelessly  driven  from  its  roof:  the  world  have 
paused  and  searched  for  the  reason  of  this  merciless  banish¬ 
ment  ;  they  have  not  been  officially  informed  of  an  offence 
to  justify  it;  they  naturally  ask,  how  was  it  effected?  How 
could  so  unjust  a  punishment  be  sanctioned  by  some  persons 
of  the  majority,  whose  character  for  probity  cannot  be 
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doubted  ?  I  can  only  answer  this  enigma  by  saying,  that  the 
personal  hostility  of  some  of  the  Directors  had  poisoned 
their  judgment.  Let  this  be  granted.  How  then  was  this 
personal  hostility  engendered  ?  I  cannot  undertake  a  positive 
explanation,  but  I  will  expose  the  conduct  of  some  persons, 
and  some  light  maybe  shed  upon  the  unjust  condemnation. 
When  I  consider  the  nature  of  calumny — that  it  is  to  injure 
the  reputation  of  another  by  the  sacrifice  of  truth,  and  that 
secresy  is  usually  enjoined  ;  I  think  it  reasonable  that  al¬ 
though  much  I  have  found  out,  yet  much  more  remains 
concealed. 

I  readily  agree  that  there  are  among  the  Directors  that  dis¬ 
missed  me,  several  whose  rectitude  of  intention  nobody 
ought  to  doubt,  and  while  I  am  the  sufferer  by  their  adverse 
decision,  I  freely  acquit  them  of  designed  injustice :  the 
punishment  they  have  inflicted  on  me,  serves  but  to  prove 
the  plasticity  and  versatility  of  human  opinion ;  slander 
can  impresss  itself  on  it  imperceptibly,  detraction  can  mould 
it  with  unobserved  dexterity,  base  passions  can  controul  it 
unconsciously,  and  its  exalted  panegyric,  calumny  can  con¬ 
vert  into  opprobrious  censure. 


Philadelphia ,  January  18 th,  1822. 


Miss  Mahy  Cowgill, 

Matron  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 

I  SHALL  not  offer  any  apology  for  addressing  you  in 
this  public  manner,  for  from  your  extensive  participation  in 
the  secreted  proceedings  that  led  to  my  dismissal,  you  must 
have  expected  that  self-defence  would  compel  me  Co  expose 
your  superior  art  of  counterfeiting  sincerity.  The  public 
cannot  meet  with  as  much  difficulty  as  I  have  encountered 
in  believing  what  shall  now  be  detailed  concerning  you. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  recent  proceedings  of  the  Direc¬ 
tors  of  your  Institution,  I  publicly  exonerated  you  from  any 
dishonourable  share  in  them,  and  such  was  my  confidence 
in  your  integrity,  that  I  even  appealed  to  you  for  evidence 
of  the  character  of  my  vigilance  over  the  unfortunate  chil¬ 
dren  of  our  common  caie  :  even  more,  when  it  reached  my 
ears  that  suspicions  were  abroad,  that  you  were  a  principal 
agent  against  me,  I  assiduously  exerted  myself  to  counter¬ 
act  them,  by  endeavouring  to  prove  from  my  many  kind¬ 
nesses  to  you,  that  gratitude  alone  would  have  stifled  every 
articulation  of  calumny  against  me.  Long,  very  long  it  was 
before  this  opinion  of  mine  could  be  depressed — not  until 
the  most  indubitable  testimony  had  immensely  accumula¬ 
ted  :  my  good  opinion  of  you  has  been  irresistibly  humbled, 
and  your  proceedings  against  me  convince  me  that  you  have 
acted  ungratefully. 

To  you  it  is  that  I  am  indebted  for  the  origin  of  the  late 
proceedings  :  through  your  stale  tales,  the  Directors  were 
informed  of  the  pretended  misdoings.  A  question  teeming 
with  significancy  is,  when  did  you  tell  them  of  my  visits  to 
females’  room  ?  the  answer  is,  not  until  nine  months  after  I 
had  voluntarily  given  you  the  information,  and  not  until 
four  months  after  I  had  declined  and  ceased  to  reside  in  the 
Asylum.  That  you  should  so  long  have  concealed  this  in- 
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formation,  is  to  me  inexplicable  upon  any  honourable 
ground ;  if  you  believed  I  had  acted  evilly,  no  subsequent 
conduct  of  mine  could  make  atonement,  nor  did  your  duty 
as  the  Matron — the  guardian  of  the  pupils,  permit  a  mo¬ 
ment’s  delay ;  nor  could  a  sincere  motherly  regard  for  their 
safety  sanction  a  postponement.  If  you  doubted  what  you 
pretend  to  have  been  informed  of,  then  you  would  have 
sought  for  elucidations  from  me  ;  this  you  would  the  more 
readily  have  done,  as  I  had  spontaneously  told  you  of  my 
visits.  Did  you  from  your  state  of  doubt  postpone  to  in¬ 
form  the  Directors,  until  you  should  yourself  discover  im¬ 
proper  behaviour,  or  learn  something  corroborative  ?  Then 
why  tell  them  after  the  lapse  of  many  months,  during  which 
period  of  espionage,  you  confess  not  to  have  found  out  any 
impropriety  in  me,  nor  to  have  learned  any  corroboration. 
It  is  astonishing  to  me  that  you  have  pretended  that  bash* 
fulness  prevented  a  timely  disclosure.  This  is  a  flimsy  ex¬ 
cuse  for  your  misconduct,  for  it  is  preposterous  to  suppose 
that  bashfulness  should  have  greater  influence  during  a 
period  of  danger,  than  when  perfect  security  existed. 
Was  it  bashfulness  that  selected  men  instead  of  your  own 
sex — the  Directresses,  to  hear  your  indelicate  tales  ?  If  so, 
you  must  have  derived  but  little  proflt  from  a  long  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  world  of  female  modesty.  I  should  be  glad  to 
know  what  prompted  you  to  choose  as  your  confidants,  those 
four  Directors,  who,  you  well  knew,  had  displayed  un¬ 
friendly  feelings  for  me  :  surely  it  was  not  your  affection  for 
the  pupils,  your  sense  of  duty,  or  your  respect  for  justice. 
You  could  not  have  been  ignorant  or  unconscious  of  the 
vileness  of  the  inference  that  might  possibly  attach  to  your 
tales,  and  the  serious  consequences  that  might  perhaps  re¬ 
sult  from  them.  No,  you  must  have  been  aware  that  you 
were  eliciting  a  spark  in  the  vicinity  of  combustibles,  whose 
explosion  might  cripple  me,  injure  the  Institution,  and  im¬ 
pair  the  happiness  of  many  connected  with  it. 

Through  Him  who  guardeth  the  lamb,  and  who  holdeth  a 
rod  for  evil-doers,  the  machinations  of  yourself  and  your 
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confederates  have  been  partially  frustrated,  the  temporary 
inflictions  of  a  human  tribunal  reaches  not  the  soul  of  him 
who  lives  in  his  own  consciousness  of  rectitude.  With  you 
who  now  bask  in  the  impunity  of  a  terrene  power,  I  who 
am  exiled  into  the  shades  of  its  severest  punishment,  would 
not  exchange  situations  :  my  pillow  is  of  down,  my  solitary 
meditations  engender  consolation,  my  hopes  are  not  bound¬ 
ed  by  earthly  prosperity.  I  shall  not  depict  a  contrast  of 
our  respective  conditions. 

On  the  next  day  after  the  Directors  had  merely  expressed  a 
negative  opinion  concerning  me,  you  told  the  pupils  that  the 
gentleman  who  is  now  the  principal  could  be  had  as  my  sub¬ 
stitute — you  recommended  him  for  superior  talents  and  le¬ 
niency  in  those  peculiar  traits  of  discipline,  which  I  had 
ever  vigorously  enforced,  and  under  which  you  knew  that 
some  of  the  pupils  were  dissatisfied  :  the  same  identical 
traits  which  you  had  in  every  case  not (only  concurred  in, 
but  which  you  had  voluntarily  commended.  I  need  not  in¬ 
quire  whence  you  received  this  information,  or  what  were 
your  motives  for  communicating  it  to  them.  At  this  pe¬ 
riod  it  was  not  known  whether  his  services  could  be  spared 
from  the  Hartford  school,  or  whether  he  would  be  willing 
to  leave  it.  I  believe  that  with  the  exception  of  him  and 
his  intriguing  associates,  whom  I  shall  presently  point  out 
to  have  secretly  premeditated  my  ejection,  no  idea  whatever 
existed  among  the  Directors  to  effect  this  substitution : 
judging  from  your  other  actions,  I  am  authorized  to  infer 
that  your  motives  for  informing  the  pupils  so  quickly,  and  in 
this  manner,  originated  in  your  sinister  designs  against  me. 

I  will  not  ask  you  why  you  secretly  and  confidentially 
communicated  to  the  four  Directors  above  alluded  to,  other 
matters  unconnected  with  my  office,  which  might  serve  to 
prop  a  suspicion  of  misdemeanor  in  it.  I  had  intended  to 
make  a  relation  of  them  now  to  the  public,  but  I  have  been 
legally  advised  to  suppress  them  until  a  more  pertinent  pe¬ 
riod— For  these  inventions  you  are  amenable  to  laws  of  my 
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country,  and  a  heavier  penalty  may  visit  you  than  that  of 
public  censure. 

Of  the  Directors  of  the  Institution,  I  ask  whether  it  is 
from  your  code  of  ethics  that  the  pupils  are  to  learn  moral 
obligations?  To  the  parents  of  the  pupils  I  appeal,  to  know 
whether  they  consent  that  their  children  shall  adopt  your 
example  for  the  practice  of  social  duties  ?  To  the  patrons  of 
the  Institution,  I  submit  whether  your  conduct  ought  to  be 
continued  to  be  passed  over  by  the  Directors  with  impunity. 
I  will  consume  but  a  moment  more  on  you.  In  recurring 
to  the  preceding  facts,  I  cannot  divest  myself  of  the  belief, 
that  you  have  been  actuated  by  passions  not  less  censurable 
than  those  which  governed  you,  when  you  impiously  prophe¬ 
sied  my  destiny  to  be  like  that  of  the  fratricidal  Cain. 

DAVID  G.  SEIXAS. 


Philadelphia ,  January  1822. 

To  John  Bacon, 

Director  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

You  ought  not  to  be  averse  to  a  few  remarks  upon  your 
official  conduct,  if  I  court  a  public  examination  of  mine.  I 
therefore  assume  the  privilege  of  addressing  to  you  a  short 
letter. 

You  will  excuse  the  suppressien  of  those  base  accusations 
which  you  have  made  against  my  moral  character,  until  a 
legal  period  for  their  disclosure.  My  reasons  are  similar 
to  those  set  forth  in  the  preceding  letter  to  your  confede¬ 
rate.  I  shall  trouble  you  with  the  perusal  of  only  two 
features  of  your  conduct. 

I  plainly  perceived,  a  long  time  ago,  that  you  were  not 
confining  yourself  to  the  jurisdiction  assigned  to  you.  Twelve 
Directresses  there  were,  possessing  means  and  talents, *not 
less  ample  than  were  their  desires  for  benefiting  the  house¬ 
hold  concerns  of  the  Asylum,  in  matters  which  undeniably 
called  for  exclusively,  the  united  maternal  decision  of  those 
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intelligent  and  serviceable  ladies,  nought  could  be  discerned 
but  your  officious  sceptre. 

To  you  I  good  humouredly  hinted  several  times,  that  fe¬ 
male  government  might  confer  greater  benefit  to  the  domes¬ 
tic  concerns.  To  the  Matron,  I  spoke  more  plainly  and 
specifically;  my  opinions  generally  met  her  willing  concur¬ 
rence.  I  suspect  that  all  I  said  to  her,  added  to  her  unve- 
racious  embellishments,  have  been  told  to  you,  otherwise  I 
cannot  account  for  your  several  apposite  secret  accusations, 
tending  to  prove  that  I  attempted  to  usurp  all  authority.  It 
is  unaccountable  to  me  that  the  ladies  have  not  remonstrated 
against  the  insignificancy — the  triflingness  of  the  duties  that 
they  have  been  permitted  to  assume.  I  cannot  believe  that 
they  have  not  observed  mismanagement  in  several  matters, 
which  their  motherly  care  and  experience  would  have  to¬ 
tally  avoided,  and,  on  which  alone  dependance  should  have 
been  placed. 

My  anxiety  for  the  wisest  government  of  the  Asylum, 
and  my  confidence  in  the  superior  wisdom  of  the  Board  of 
Directresses,  I  present  to  the  public,  and  shall  leave  them  to 
decide  if  your  hostility  to  me  might  not  thus  have  found  a 
soil  in  which  it  has  so  fruitfully  vegetated. 

I  shall  now  draw  your  attention  to  an  action  of  yours, 
which  the  public  will  consider  so  clearly  susceptible  of  an 
inference  of  intentional  misrepresentation,  and  which  illus¬ 
trates  your  calumniating  animosity  towards  me,  that  I  shall 
abstain  from  comment  or  argument. 

It  was  known  to  you,  that  at  the  meeting,  when  my  letter 
was  read  to  the  Board  of  Directors,  in  which  I  disdainfully 
rejected  any  money  as  a  donation,  a  vote  was  passed  to  pay 
me  the  quarter’s  salary  which  had  been  some  time  due  to 
me,  and  that  a  part  of  another  quarter’s  salary  was  due  at 
the  time  of  my  dismissal.  You  heard  my  letter  read,  in 
which  i  asserted  as  a  right,  compensation,  because  I  had 
been  engaged  for  a  year  ;  you  knew  that  the  five  hundred 
dollars  which  I  accepted  after  my  letter  was  received,  had 
not  been  voted  as  a  donation  to  me  ;  you  knew  it  was  a  part 
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of  the  compensation  I  claimed  in  that  letter,  yet  with  all  this 
knowledge  you  have  handed  about  the  order  for  these  same 
five  hundred  dollars,  and  declared  it  “  to  be  for  the  identical 
“  donation  which  I  pretended  to  have  refused.”  At  the 
same  time,  you  presented  it  as  evidence  of  the  base  false¬ 
hoods  of  the  other  parts  of  my  letter,  and  the  bare-faced 
fabrications  I  was  capable  of  circulating.  Your  confederates 
have  made  a  similar  use  of  that  order.  Publish  the  minutes 
of  the  Hoard,  they  will  prove  whether  it  is  you  or  I  have 
been  guilty  of  a  falsehood.  All  the  money  that  I  have  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  commencement  of  the  Institution,  does  not 
liquidate  my  pecuniary  claims  ;  my  contract,  as  will  be  shown 
by  the  letter  which  I  addressed  to  the  committee  that  en¬ 
gaged  me,  (prior  to  my  engagement,)  has  not  been  complied 
with  according  to  my  opinion  of  equity  :  this  subject  I 
shall  transfer  for  decision  hereafter  to  the  proper  authority. 

DAVID  G.  SEIXAS. 


Philadelphia ,  January  18 th,  1822. 

To  C.  C.  Biddle  &  Wm.  M‘Ilvaine, 

Members  of  the  Committee  of  Instruction. 

I  take  the  liberty  of  adverting  to  your  conduct  as  Direc¬ 
tors  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 
You  have  been  so  united  in  your  operations  prior  and  dur¬ 
ing  the  late  proceedings,  that  many  of  my  remarks  will  ap¬ 
ply  to  either  of  you.  Your  motives  have  been  so  artfully 
concealed,  that  I  must  leave  the  public  to  determine  whe¬ 
ther  your  actions  indicate  a  paramount  attachment  to  the 
welfare  of  the  Institution  or  a  personal  and  private  enmity 
to  me. 

The  first  intimation  that  I  obtained  of  a  secret  unfriendli¬ 
ness  in  you  against  me,  I  gathered  from  the  following  reso¬ 
lution  of  the  Board,  passed  last  winter. 

Resolved,  That  twenty  dollars  be  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  committee  of  instruction,  to  procure  such  books  as 
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they  may  deem  necessary  and  proper  for  the  use  of  the 
school,  and  that  no  others,  whether  printed  or  manuscript, 
but  such  as  shall  be  approved  and  furnished  by  that  com¬ 
mittee,  be  used. 

Resolved ,  That  the  hours  of  tuition  be  from  April  1st,  to 
October  1st,  seven  hours  each  day,  and  during  the  remain¬ 
der  of  the  year  five  and  a  half  hours  each  day. 

I  was  astonished  at  these  resolutions.  I  soon  discovered 
that  they  had  been  effected  through  your  efforts.  You  had 
been  repeatedly  at  the  school,  and  had  never  once  spoken  to 
me  about  the  period  of  tuition,  which  was  five  hours  daily. 
To  have  extended  it  thus  abruptly  to  seven  hours  in  hot 
weather — a  term  of  labour  so  much  too  great  for  teacher 
and  pupils — for  which  no  precedent  was  had  from  any  simi¬ 
lar  school — recommended  too  under  the  knowledge  that  I 
had  been  constantly  employed  during  the  interval  of  school 
hours,  in  duties  exclusively  connected  with  the  Institution- 
aware  that  my  constitution  was  enfeebled  by  constant  ner¬ 
vous  exertion,  seemed  to  me,  if  not  betraying  a  martial  spi¬ 
rit  of  vengeful  domination,  at  least  an  inconsiderateness  of 
the  health  of  the  pupils  and  myself,  and  a  rebuke  upon  my 
endeavours. 

With  respect  to  the  first  resolution.  Neither  of  you 
had  consulted  me  about  the  selection  of  any  books,  nor  did 
I  know  from  you  that  I  was  using  any  against  your  appro¬ 
bation,  or  against  that  of  the  committee  of  instruction,  com¬ 
posed  of  five  directors.  To  have  restricted  me  to  the  use  of 
such  books  only  as  the  committee  of  instruction  should  ap¬ 
prove,  would  have  been  a  resolution  in  itself  sufficient  for 
wise  purposes,  much  less  indelicate  and  much  less  inimical  to 
the  progress  of  my  exertions  :  to  such  resolution  I  would  have 
readily  acquiesced.  But  to  obtain  a  law  that  you*  should 
procure  such  books  as  you  might  deem  necessary  and  pro- 

*  You  belonged  to  the  committee  of  instruction,  and  were  the  active 
members  of  it  at  this  period,  you  knew  that  this  authority  would  be  held 
nearly  in  totality  by  yourselves. 
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per,  and  that  no  others  should  be  used,  was  plainly  an  illi¬ 
beral  censure  upon  those  which  were  then  in  use. 

I  could  not  miss  seeing  the  splenetic  and  injurious  autho¬ 
rity  that  you  had  indulged  in  ;  what  particularly  struck  me 
as  indicative  of  your  private  ill  temper  towards  me,  was  the 
emphatic  prohibition  of  any  manuscript.  I  could  not  si¬ 
lently  permit  you  to  wrest  from  me  my  instruments,  and  to 
put  into  my  hands  such  as  vou,  with  your  ignorance  of  deaf 
and  dumb  instruction,  should  arrogantly  select.  If  you  had 
in  a  friendly  manner  expressed  to  me  your  objections,  either 
to  the  hours  of  tuition  or  to  any  books  in  use,  or  had  recom¬ 
mended  any  other  as  superior,  you  would  have  received,  if 
not  my  concession  to  your  opinions,  at  least  my  reasons  for 
dissent,  with  grateful  thanks  for  your  kind  interference  ;  in¬ 
stead  of  acting  in  this  frank  way,  you,  under  what  pretences 
I  know  not,  procured  the  sanction  of  the  committee  of  in¬ 
struction,  and  through  it  the  authority  of  the  Board,  to 
scourge  me  with  the  above  impolitic  resolutions,  thereby 
gratifying  a  petty  vengeance  for  some  unintentional  offence 
of  mine.  I  here  disclaim  any  wish  to  implicate  your  col¬ 
leagues  or  either  of  the  Board,  for  I  am  confident  that  they 
did  not  perceive  the  injudiciousness  of  these  resolutions, 
and  did  not  suspect  them  to  have  originated  in  angry 
feelings  against  me  personally.  I  was  anxious  to  proceed 
in  harmony  with  every  member  of  the  Board,  so  instead 
of  exposing  your  illiberal  conduct,  I  merely  sought  for  a  re¬ 
peal  or  modification  of  your  noxious  resolutions,  in  the  in¬ 
terim  I  avowed  that  my  respect  for  the  laws  of  the  Institu¬ 
tion  imposed  on  me  the  necessity  of  stopping  the  progress 
of  tuition,  because  I  could  not  teach  without  books,  and 
must  necessarily  wait  un'll  you  should  have  furnished  me 
with  them.  After  a  conference  with  the  committee  of  in¬ 
struction,  I  continued  as  formerly,  both  as  to  time  and  man¬ 
ner  of  instruction.  As  I  was  sensible  that  the  frustration  of 
your  design  would  kindle  a  greater  unfriendliness  to  me,  so 
was  it  necessary  to  be  more  zealous  to  assuage  your  anger. 
I  subsequently  endeavoured  by  affable  and  courteous  deport- 
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ment,  to  allay  this  new  cause  of  ill  will,  and  all  others,  if  any 
I  had  ever  unknowingly  created. 

A  short  time  after  the  amicable  arrangement  about  those 
resolutions,  you  suggested  ihat  the  pupils  ought  to  be  taught 
syntax.  I  endeavoured  to  convince  you  of  its  utter  impracti¬ 
cability  at  that  early  period,  and  lest  it  might  have  awakened 
any  dormant  unfriendliness  to  me  or  my  system,  I  cautiously 
abstained  from  a  single  observation  tending  to  expose  to  you 
the  absurdity  of  yoor  suggestion.  To  teach  syntax  before  the 
pupils  were  enabled  to  understand  the  terms  that  constitute 
its  rules  !  with  as  much  benefit  might  one  explain  in  his  rude 
jargon  to  a  Hottentot,  who  had  never  felt  but  his  own  tor¬ 
rid  sunbeams,  the  sensible  properties  and  theory  of  snow : 
as  much  ignorance  would  be  shown  of  the  natural  structure 
of  language  and  the  philosophy  of  the  human  mind,  as  if  it 
were  attempted  to  teach  the  nouns  of  generalization  (generic 
nouns)  before  their  specific  particulars  had  been  thoroughly 
taught.*  This  futile  notion  of  reaching  syntax,  seemed  from 
the  frequency  of  your  suggestions  to  be  a  favourite  scheme, 
until  the  early  part  of  last  summer,  after  which  period  I  was 
not  honoured  with  the  presence  of  either  of  you  during 
school  hours.  When  I  heard  of  my  dismissal,  the  pupils 
could  demonstrate  much  knowledge  of  syntax  under  either 
head  of  concord  or  government,  and  also  considerable  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  our  local  etymology  ;  in  a  word,  they  were 
possessed  of  the  fundamental  rules  of  the  English  grammar. 

I  have  cited  this  affair  concerning  syntax,  that  the  public 
may  decide  whether  it  is  a  link  of  that  hostility  to  me  which 

*  It  does  not  comport  with  my  present  object  to  enter  into  a  vindication 
of  my  opinion,  but  should  my  pecuniary  situation  hereafter  permit  it,  my 
views  shall  be  published  on  this  subject,  embodied  in  a  particular  course  of 
instruction  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  to  comprehend  what  is  still  more  want¬ 
ed,  elucidations  for  the  instruction  of  teachers.  This  effort  I  will  make, 
if  it  can  possibly  be  done  consistently  with  my  urgent  duties,  for  I  am  am¬ 
bitious  to  show  the  public  that  the  knowledge  of  my  pupils,  when  I  was 
driven  from  them,  had  not  been  fortuitously  received  by  them,  but  that  it 
had  been  imparted  gradually  and  systematically  by  the  means  of  no  very 
stupid  theory.  It  may  also  evince  how  malevolently  incorrect  has  been 
the  assertion  of  both  of  you  of  my  incompetency. 
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1  shall  presently  show  you  have  subsequently  manifested* 
Against  your  philological  concrits— against  the  injurious 
effects  of  your  domination  over  the  details  of  instruction,  I 
now  utter  a  farewell  and  monitory  caution  to  the  patrons  of 
the  Institution. 

From  the  acts  you  have  performed  in  the  late  proceed¬ 
ings,  it  will  be  seen  whether  mv  pacifying  plan  had  succeed¬ 
ed,  whether  you  have  deported  yourselves  like  judges, 
impartial  and  temperate,  or  like  opponents,  selfish  and  pas¬ 
sionate.  That  mischief-brewing  woman,  the  matron,  did 
infuse  in  you  and  two  others  of  kindred  predispositions,  her 
leaven  tales  and  her  heated  inventions,  while  she  knew  that 
your  minds  were  of  a  proper  temperature,  and  possessed  of 
sufficient  materials  for  spontaneous  fermentation.  With 
you  she  was  oft  times  seen  g  ssipping  prior  to  your  com¬ 
plaints  to  the  Board  :  when  the  secret  committee  was  ap¬ 
pointed,  you  four  identical  informers,  joined  only  to  one 
other  person,  became  the  whole  and  sole  committee  ;  whe¬ 
ther  you  were  volunteers  I  shall  not  say,  by  you  was  manu¬ 
factured  a  report,  whose  unfairness  may  be  estimated  by  the 
character  of  four  of  its  compositors,  and  the  incorrectness 
of  it  maybe  inferred  from  what  I  shall  now  explain.  Among 
the  whole  five  members  of  this  committee,  there  was  not  a 
single  person  that  could  converse  with  the  pupils— not  one 
who  sufficiently  understood  the  gestural  signs  whereby  to 
propose  a  question  distinctly  or  to  comprehend  an  answer 
clearly:  but  it  may  be  said  that  the  Matron  assisted  as  in¬ 
terpreter,  a  very  impartial  and  skilful  interpreter  indeed  ! ! 
Who  can  believe  that  this  disingenuous  woman  was  an  im¬ 
partial  interpreter  ?  She  who  had  concealed,  since  last  win¬ 
ter,  my  alleged  misdeeds — who  had  just  disclosed  them 
without  showing  an  intermediate  cause  for  her  mistimed 
disclosures — whose  character  for  veracity'  would  be  blemish¬ 
ed  if  the  pupils  did  not  corroborate  her  tales.  Who  can  be¬ 
lieve  she  was  an  impartial  interpreter!  As  to  hera  skill, 
although  I  had  repeatedly  given  her  instruction  on  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  signs,  so  that  she  might  maintain  a  dialogue  with 
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the  pupils  on  ordinary  topics,  yet  when  she  undertook,  in 
presence  of  the  second  committee,  to  be  interpreter,  her  un¬ 
skilfulness  was  readily  perceptible ;  on  several  occasions  she 
could  neither  question  the  pupils  nor  explain  their  signs, 
when  she  tried  to  veil  her  ignorance  of  signs  by  spelling 
with  her  fingers,  her  gross  blunders  in  orthography  render¬ 
ed  her  unskilfulness  more  conspicuous  to  the  committee, 
and  more  unintelligible  to  the  pupils  ;  the  committee  being 
aware  of  her  incompetency,  were  compelled  to  seek  aid 
from  the  inexperience  of  the  teacher  of  the  second  class.  If 
this  woman  could  not  interpret  then  what  she  had  formerly 
rehearsed,  the  inference  is  clear  that  she  must  have  been 
more  incapable  previously  of  acting  as  interpreter.  With 
all  the  impartiality  that  I  can  employ,  I  am  obliged  to  say 
that  the  report  of  your  committee  must  have  been  fraught 
with  errors,  and  entitled  to  no  confidence,  both  from  the  im¬ 
practicability  of  inter-communication  and  the  self-interest 
of  the  soi  distant  interpreter. 

You,  Mr.  Biddie,  were  not  contented  with  the  extensive 
means  you  had  hitherto  enjoyed  of  wounding  me,  while  you 
could  maintain  a  state  of  external  friendliness  towards  me. 
When  a  second  committee  was  appointed,  you  sallied  forth 
among  it.  To  your  credit  it  may  be  said,  less  perfidiously, 
but  your  shy  gait,  your  tremulous  gestures,  your  irritated 
visage,  your  inviduous  and  faltering  remarks,  marked  you 
in  my  eye,  not  as  the  sober  champion  of  justice,  but  as  a 
duplicitous  and  wrathful  adversary.  Your  question  about 
indecent  words  to  the  Matron,  you  could  yourself  have  sa¬ 
tisfactorily  explained  to  the  committee  in  calmer  moments, 
for  you  had  been  told  how  decently  the  gender  of  nouns  had 
been  taught,  and  your  grammatical  knowledge  surely  reach¬ 
ed  as  far  as  to  acquaint  you  with  the  indispensableness  of  it, 
in  the  use  of  nouns  with  pronouns  ;  if  you  had  not  been  be¬ 
wildered  with  violent  passions,  you  could  have  understood 
the  alteration  that  E.  Wills  made  in  her  story,  you  would 
not  have  stammered  out,  “  here  is  something  new.”  Had 
not  your  understanding  been  deranged  with  stifled  enmity, 
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you  could  have  comprehended  the  sign  which  I  made  to  E, 
Wills  of  “time  passed  indefinitely.”*  Was  your  enmity  sa¬ 
tisfied  with  the  first  opinion  of  the  Board,  “  that  they  thought 
unfavourably  of  me.”  No,  therefore  did  you  volunteer  and 
transmit  your  erroneous,  ex  parte  report  of  your  committee 
to  one  (or  perhaps  to  more)  of  the  Directors.  This  surely 
was  not  an  honourable  act.  If  any  of  the  Directors  needed 
information,  it  should  have  been  furnished  from  the  deve¬ 
lopment  of  the  second  examination  alone,  and  not  from  that 
abrogated  paper  of  yours,  that  inquisitorial  and  corrupt  do¬ 
cument  which  you  and  your  associates  had  framed. 

The  moment  the  Board  had  expressed  a  negative  opinion, 
before  it  had  been  deliberated  what  ought  to  succeed  to  it, 
whether  something  or  nothing,  before  it  was  known  whether 
the  Board  considered  my  conduct  as  an  indiscretion  or  ve¬ 
nial  misdemeanor.  You  both  started  off  post  haste  to  Hart¬ 
ford  ;  in  this  action  too,  I  blush  to  avow  it,  falsehood  was 
employed  to  conceal  your  duplicitous  design  ;  it  was  artfully 
promulgated  that  your  destination  was  Boston.  You  made 
a  hastv  contract  with  my  successor,  the  chief  condition  of 
which,  its  sine  qua  non  was  that  he  should  be  the  principal, 
and  that  his  system  of  instruction  should  be  adopted :  the 
ostensible  period  of  his  engagement  was  for  six  months;  but 
this  is  only  contingent,  for  you  permitted  the  Directors  of 
the  Hartford  school  to  reserve  to  themselves  the  right  of 
withdrawing  him  within  this  period  ;  thus  was  the  welfare 
of  the  Institution  of  this  great  state  abandoned  through  an 
infatuated  antipathy  to  me,  to  the  private  and  local  interest 

*  “Insanej-  persons  more  frequently  err  perhaps  by  some  fault  in  the 
organs  of  perception,  and  in  the  impressions  of  objects  conveyed  to  the 
imagination,  than  in  the  conclusions  of  the  reasoning  powers  founded  on 
these.  The  mind  may  be  impaired  in  the  clearness,  consistency  and  com¬ 
prehensiveness  of  the  view  it  takes  of  a  subject;  but  commonly  its  deduc¬ 
tions  are  more  consequential  and  consistent  than  the  premises  and  data  on 
which  they  are  founded.”  President  Smith’s  Moral  Philosophy. 

f  I  would  qualify  the  word  insanity  m  your  case,  to  be  a  temporary  unhealthi¬ 
ness  of  mind,  a  transiently  diseased  apprehension,  produced  by  excessive  preju¬ 
dice  to  me. 
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of  a  foreign  school.  Should  it  be  urged,  that  in  case  this 
gentleman  should  be  drawn  hence,  that  another  teacher 
would  be  furnished  from  Hartford  ?  An  injury  to  the  Penn* 
svlvania  Institution  could  not  be  be  averted,  for  if  his  ser¬ 
vices  could  not  be  dispensed  with  at  Hartford,  another 
teacher  of  equal  talents  could  not  be  spared  ;  he,  therefore, 
whom  the  Directors  at  Hartford  could  send,  must  surely 
possess  inferior  and  inadequate  talents.  The  other  features 
of  this  contract  may  be  hereafter  published,  which  also 
strongly  evince  the  artifice  and  enmity  of  my  personal  ad¬ 
versaries. 

It  is  uncontrovertible  that  a  legal  power  did  not  exist,  save 
that  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  to  engage  another  principal, 
and  this  alone  too,  after  the  incumbent  principal  should  have 
been  discharged :  if  any  committee  assumed  the  power  to 
authorize  that  act,  then  such  committee  are  implicated  also 
in  an  act  of  usurpation. 

You  returned  with  no  less  speed  than  you  had  travelled 
thither ;  immediately  you  called  a  meeting  of  the  Board, 
and  a  decision  was  made  to  recognize  your  contract ;  this 
too  before  my  mental  or  moral  disqualification  had  been  de¬ 
termined  ;  my  system  of  instruction,  the  fruits  of  several 
years  assiduous  study,  was  in  gross  abandoned,  and  another 
in  mass  was  adopted.  It  was  familiar  to  you  two  couriers 
that  I  had  acquainted  myself  with  the  system  of  the  Abbe 
Shard,  the  instructor  of  him  who  was  intended  for  my  sub¬ 
stitute  ;  you  knew  I  was  not  ignorant  of  the  system  pursued 
in  the  school  from  which  my  substitute  was  to  come.  Was 
it  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  something  of  improvement 
must  have  grown  out  of  my  researches  worthy  of  preserva¬ 
tion  ?  something  had  sprung  up  capable  of  facilitating 
some  of  the  difficulties  of  this  immatured  science  of  teach¬ 
ing  the  deaf  and  dumb?  Had  the  comparative  merits  of 
other  systems  and  mine  ,,been  examined,  and  mine  con¬ 
demned  as  destitute  of  every  merit  ?  Could  you  so 
soon  have  forgotten  what  you  had  sanctioned  in  the  ad- 
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dress  to  our  citizens*  in  the  petition  to  the  legislature, f 
and  in  your  recent  annual  report?:):  Did  you  not  sacrifice 
the  welfare  of  the  unoffending  mutes  and  jeopard  the 
prosperity  of  your  Institution,  by  your  indiscriminate 
proscription  against  the  past  and  future  products  of  my  re¬ 
searches.  I  do  not  propose  these  questions  to  furnish  a  plea 
for  my  retention,  but  to  show  that  in  your  delirium  to  de¬ 
grade  me,  you  would  not  respect  the  true  interest  of  this  In¬ 
stitution.  You  made  a  contract,  in  which  it  was  indirectly 
stipulated  that  every  plant  which  I  had  raised — every  tree 
that  I  had  planted,  however  fruitful  it  had  proved  itself, 
should  be  eradicated  and  cast  out  root  and  branch  from  this 
once  fertile  Institution. 

You  two  contractors  engaged  my  substitute  probably  on 
the  supposition  of  his  attainments  as  a  scholar.  You  there¬ 
fore  assumed  to  solve  the  problem  affirmatively,  that  the 
talents  for  learning  and  teaching  are  alike.  Were  you  in 
possession  of  an  indubitable  and  necessary  fact  that  my  sub¬ 
stitute  had  ever  completed  the  instruction  of  a  class?  Or 
did  you  obtain  unequivocal  testimony  that  he  possesses  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  multitude  of  synonyms  of  to  him 
our  foreign  language  ?  What  is  still  more  necessary,  a  tho¬ 
rough  familiarity  with  the  multiformed  varieties  of  idiomati- 
cal  expressions?  These  are  indispensable  qualifications  for 
a  teacher  of  our  deaf  and  dumb  ;  while  it  may  be  no  dispar¬ 
agement  to  his  vernacular  attainments,  if  he  should  be  inca¬ 
pable  of  affording  instruction  on  these  points  in  our  lan- 

*  A  young  man  seemingly  endowed  by  Providence  with  a  peculiar  and 
extraordinary  talent  for  this  work  of  goodness  of  teaching  the  deaf  and 
dumb. 

|  The  difficulty  of  procuring  teachers . this  obstacle  was  happily  re¬ 

moved  by  the  beneficent  devotion  of  a  gentleman  to  the  acquirement  of 
the  requisite  information,  who  seems  to  have  been  fortunately  offered  to 
the  acceptance  of  Pennsylvania  as  an  instructor  of  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

t  There  are  now  sixteen  pupils  in  the  Institution,  whose  improvement  is 
highly  satisfactory  and  consolatory  to  the  directors.  ' 
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guage,  yet  the  absence  of  this  knowledge  in  the  view  that 
must  now  be  taken,  offers  good  reason  for  comment  on  the 
proceedings  of  those  who  engaged  him.  Is  it  presumable, 
from  your  other  actions,  that  you  temperately  deliberated 
and  correctly  decided  whether  my  substitute,  labouring,  as 
he  unfortunately  does,  under  the  privation  of  oral  language, 
possesses  sufficient  means  of  conveying  the  science  of  tui¬ 
tion  to  teachers  ?  If  you,  by  chance,  sought,  and  accident¬ 
ally  found,  an  affirmative  answer  to  this  question,  in  the 
supposition  that  my  substitute  had  taught  the  principal  of 
the  Hartford  school,  this  then  is  another  of  the  blunders  by 
which  you  have  injured  a  formerly  prosperous  Institution. 
The  condition  of  teachers  to  be  received  here  will  not  be 
analogous  to  that  of  the  principal  of  the  Hartford  school  : 
his  attention  had  been  loDg  bestowed  upon  the  subject  of 
deaf  and  dumb  instruction  ;  he  had  assiduously  investigated 
the  origin — the  natural  structure — the  classic  mechanism  of 
language,  and  these  as  connected  with  particular  and  uni¬ 
versal  grammar  and  inductive  metaphysics.  He  had  had 
access  to  foreign  schools,  and  had  improved  his  talents  by 
the  audible  elucidations  of  its  professors.  He  had  had  a 
long  and  intimate  intercourse  with  my  substitute,  embracing 
subjects  of  conversation  familiar  to  them  both,  whereby  a 
key  was  furnished  to  underssand  his  gestural  communica¬ 
tions.  All  these  auxiliary  advantages  had  been  obtained 
prior  to  the  commencement  of  education  at  Hartford. 

Let  me  ask,  has  not  the  system  of  the  instructor  of  my 
substitute  been  found  defective  at  Hartford,  and  materially 
altered  at  that  Institution  ?  Is  it  not  natural  that  predilec¬ 
tions  do  exist  in  my  substitute  for  the  system  through  which 
his  mind  has  been  illuminated,  and  in  gratitude  will  cling  to 
it  instinctively  with  filial  fondness  ?  Should  this  attachment 
prevail,  into  what  state  will  the  science  of  teaching  the  deaf 
and  dumb  be  reduced  in  this  great  and  enlightened  city  ?  It 
will  not  only  be  shorn  of  all  the  benefits  of  my  most  modern 
labours,  but  it  may  be  deprived  of  some  of  the  improve¬ 
ments  of  our  countryman.  It  will  be  partially  carried  back 
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a  score  of  years,  and  a  transatlantic  ancient  fabric  reared 
with  materials  from  the  Cours  d’  instruction  and  Theorie 
des  signes.*  In  a  word,  did  either  of  you,  pretending  friends 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution,  weigh  in  your  minds  dispas¬ 
sionately  the  effects  of  my  dismissal,  not  upon  the  fair  repu¬ 
tation  which  I  had  so  long  endeavoured  to  acquire,  but  did 
you  weigh  dispassionately  its  effects  upon  the  afflicted  mute 
community  in  the  United  States,  and  its  effects  upon  the 
literary  and  benevolent  character  of  Philadelphia  ?  These 
are  questions  that  you  will  be  obliged  to  solve  on  your  pil¬ 
lows  hereafter,  but  which  the  public  will  find  very  little 
obstacle  in  answering  negatively. 

I  hope  that  the  gentleman  who  is  now  at  the  head  of  the 
school,  will  not  believe  that  my  observations  concerning  him 
are  intended  to  derogate  from  him  aught  of  his  celebrity  as 
a  French  scholar  ;  his  attainments,  I  have  no  right  to  doubt, 
are  extensive  and  highly  complimentary  to  his  good  moral 
character.  I  hope  he  will  not  be  offended  at  my  discrimi¬ 
nation  between  his  talents  as  a  scholar  and  as  a  teacher — for 
my  disbelief  of  his  adequate  knowledge  of  a  foreign  language, 
and  for  anticipating  his  favouritism  for  the  system  of  his  be¬ 
neficent  instructor. 

There  is  one  charge  that  you  had  privately  circulated 
before  the  eruption  of  the  late  proceedings,  and  which  serv¬ 
ed  you  during  their  progress  to  maintain  a  flame  of  opposi¬ 
tion  to  my  retention  ;  it  is  that  of  incompetency.  You  have 
declared  that  I  had  long  ago  arrived  at  the  limit  of  my  abili¬ 
ty — that  I  had  taught  all  I  was  capable  of  teaching.  You, 
Mr.  M‘Ilvaine,  have  asserted  that  “  I  had  long  been  floun¬ 
dering,”  and  in  imposing  your  opinion  on  the  Directors, 
you  made  use  of  the  name  of  the  committee  of  instruction. 
In  the  first  place,  one  of  that  committee  had  never  visited 
the  school ;  yourselves  and  one  other  had  not  been  in  it  dur¬ 
ing  the  hours  of  tuition,  since  the  early  part  of  last  summer  ; 
the  only  member  of  the  committee  of  instruction  who  had 
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visited  the  school  within  that  long  distant  period,  and  who 
was  thereby  alone  qualified  to  determine,  has  expressed 
himself  favourably  of  my  exertions.*  I  will  not  stop  to  con¬ 
trast  your  respective  unofficial  prerogatives  for  classical 
criticism,  his  qualifications  are  beyond  the  reach  of  my  en¬ 
comium.  Under  the  fact  of  your  long  absence  from  the 
school,  it  is  not  doubtful  that  this  particular  charge,  like 
others,  must  have  been  begotten  in  an  extraneous  aversion 
to  me.  But  let  me  discard  this  supposition,  merely  for  ar¬ 
gument  sake.  You  have  said  that  I  had  long  ago  arrived  at 
the  limit  of  my  ability  ;  you  cannot  make  this  appear  when 
the  books  of  the  pupils  be  adduced,  for  they  contain  lessons 
of  progressive  difficulty,  up  to  the  very  day  of  my  dismissal. 
What  will  the  evidence  of  some  of  those  gentlemen  who 
sanctioned  mv  dismissal  manifest?  Some  of  them  who  had 
visited  the  school,  had  complimented  me  on  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  pupils.  A  gentleman,  whose  name  appears  at 
the  head  of  the  annexed  document,  has  testified  in  opposition 
to  your  charge ;  his  approbation  has  been  unreservedly 
avowed  both  in  and  out  of  the  Board  ;  his  opinion  upon  any 
subject  of  education,  it  would  be  but  vain  in  you  to  attempt 
to  confound  or  refute,  his  professional  pursuits  for  many 
years,  have  supereminently  qualified  him  to  decide  on  the 
present  point.  Would  it  not  be  more  than  presumptuous  if 
you  now  advance  your  opinion  against  that  which  appears 
collectively  on  the  annexed  document?  What  would  the 
hundreds  of  visitors  affirm  who  have  seen  the  occasional  ex¬ 
ercises  of  the  pupils?  You  surely  know  which  way  the  po¬ 
pular  opinion  is  granted.  And  now,  as  the  climax  of  contra¬ 
diction  to  your  charge,  1  will  state  that  my  successor,  the 
actual  principal,  has  complimented  me  on  the  attainments  of 
the  pupils  ;  so  I  have  been  told.  I  would  have  preferred  to 
screen  you  from  the  shame  that  must  ensue  to  this  super¬ 
abundant  refutation  of  your  calumny,  but  you  have  rendered 
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it  unavoidable  that  self-defence  and  your  confusion  be  linked 
together. 

What  has  been  said  of  the  indecencies  contained  in  my 
printed  exercise  books,  needs  no  other  evidence  for  its  foun¬ 
dation  in  falsehood,  than  what  the  books  themselves  furnish. 
I  challenge  you  or  any  other  person  to  point  out  the  vulgar 
sentences  that  they  were  said  to  contain,  or  to  substantiate 
the  charge  of  indecent  instruction  ;  this  charge  is  as  unfound¬ 
ed  as  your  charge  of  incompetency. 

For  the  malignancy  of  your  other  secreted  accusations, 
prior  and  subsequent  to  your  engagement  of  my  successor,  I 
shall  here  premise,  that  you  shall  be  responsible  to  another 
power  than  that  to  which  I  now  appeal;  I  shall  not,  there¬ 
fore,  enumerate  the  whole  catalogue  of  engines  that  you  have 
employed  to  wm  an  adverse  opinion  to  me  from  several  con¬ 
scientious  gentlemen.  > 

To  exhibit,  in  a  more  positive  manner,  your  inveterate 
deceitfulness,  I  will  cite  a  fact  which  I  have  recently  obtain¬ 
ed  from  a  respectable  source.  Many  months  ago,  when  ge¬ 
neral  approbation  prevailed  among  the  other  Directors — 
when  not  a  whisper  of  dissatisfaction  was  heard,  you  secretly 
declared  that  “the  Institution  would  soon  get  rid  of  me,”  at 
the  same  period  you  were  beguiling  me  with  your  double- 
faced  commendations.  This  conduct  needs  no  comment 
from  me,  it  speaks  volumes  of  a  deep-rooted  personal  hos¬ 
tility. 

To  exhibit  the  fact  of  a  pre-inclination  to  eject  me,  and 
to  substitute  my  actual  successor,  I  will  relate,  that  before 
the  second  committee  had  made  a  report,  one  of  you  declar¬ 
ed  that  my  actual  successor  should  be  sought  for  as  the 
principal.  This  throws  some  light  upon  the  information 
that  the  Matron  gave  the  pupils  before  your  departure  for 
Hartford. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  intemperance  of  deportment  of  one 
of  you,  while  sitting  in  the  Board  as  one  of  my  judges,  I  will 
state  an  incident  at  the  final  meeting  on  my  case.  A  gentle¬ 
man,  whose  urbanity  all  that  know  him  can  attest,  whose 


politeness  has  been  proverbial  even  with  the  pupils,  while 
proceeding  mildly  in  some  general  observations,  you,  Mr. 
Biddle,  arose,  and  with  your  usual  violence,  so  ungenteely 
contradicted  him,  that  he  sat  down,  meekly  declaring  that 
he  was  not  used  to  that  kind  of  plain  contradiction. 

There  remains  another  item  of  your  conduct  now  to  be 
exposed.  Many  days  before  the  question  of  dismissal  was 
proposed,  you  declared  that  if  I  should  be  retained,  you  and 
several  other  Directors  would  resign ;  you  intimated  that 
those  resignations  would  destroy  all  confidence,  and  that  the 
Institution  could  not  long  exist  afterwards.  It  is  easily  to 
be  understood  whether  this  threat  partakes  of  a  sincere  at¬ 
tachment  to  the  Institution,  or  a  disposition  to  wrest  jus¬ 
tice  from  me.  You  knew  that  there  were  some  Directors 
who  had  ever  cherished  a  great  interest  in  the  welfare  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  by  exciting  their  fears  for  the  dis¬ 
solution  of  the  Institution,  their  sense  of  justice  might  be 
rendered  inoperative  ;  the  effect  you  intended  to  be  pro¬ 
duced,  was  produced.  You  opposed  the  motion  to  annex  a 
specific  cause  to  the  resolution  for  my  dismissal ;  I  believe 
you  did  so,  because  you  apprehended  a  majority  in  my  fa¬ 
vour  on  this  fair  foundation  :  the  nakedness  of  your  resolu¬ 
tion,  evinces  that  you  mainly  relied  on  political  expediency 
however  unfounded  and  futile,  to  insure  its  adoption.  How 
different  was  the  conduct  of  the  minority  !  They  acted  on 
the  immutable  principles  of  individual  rights,  they  suffered 
not  their  opinions  to  be  transformed  by  your  threat,  and  so 
truly  attached  have  they  been  to  the  Institution,  that  although 
their  strenuous  exertions  have  been  defeated  in  every  in¬ 
stance,  although  their  claims  for  justice  have  been  uncour- 
teously  rejected— their  most  solemn  convictions  disregard¬ 
ed  ;  yet  not  a  single  resignation  has  been  attempted,  nor  a 
whisper  heard  of  such  an  intention :  they  are  friends,  in¬ 
deed,  to  the  helpless  mutes.  Let  me  imagine  that  your 
efforts  had  not  succeeded— that  I  had  been  improperly  re¬ 
tained — that  your  threat  to  resign  was  genuine  ;  let  me  even 
add,  that  your  opposition  to  me  was  supported  by  honoura- 
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ble  and  justifiable  motives  :  Could  a  real  friendship  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb  tolerate  resignation  ?  Would  not  a  true  friend 
have  been  anxious  to  continue  his  protection  ?  Would  not 
his  anxiety  have  been  augmented  proportionably  to  the  dan¬ 
ger  to  which  those  defenceless  children  would  be  exposed  ? 
Could  any  but  a  dissembling  guardian  have  deserted  them 
when  immorality  assailed  them  under  the  specious  garb  of 
an  instructor?  Ought  not  your  power,  especially  as  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  committee  of  instruction,  have  been  stimulated 
to  increased  vigilance  ?  Resignation,  under  such  circum¬ 
stances,  would  have  been  a  palpable  dereliction  of  the  duty 
entrusted  to  you  by  the  patrons  of  the  Institution,  and  an 
unequivocal  proof  that  your  friendship  for  the  unprotected 
pupils  was  ft  igned.  Consider  the  disgraceful  predicament 
into  which  your  threat  has  involved  you:  if  you  did  truly 
intend  to  resign,  your  friendship  for  the  pupils  has  been  su¬ 
perficial  and  unreal :  if  you  did  not  intend  to  resign,  then  an 
insidious  hostility  to  me  prompted  you  to  circulate  a  false¬ 
hood  :  these  alternatives  alone  are  left  to  your  choice. 

As  affairs  stood  after  the  recognition  by  the  Board  of  your 
contract,  there  were  two  principals  and  two  systems  of  in¬ 
struction  ;  this  snare  had  been  woven  by  vou  with  the  genius 
of  Machiavel,  by  which  were  to  be  caught  some  votes  ad¬ 
verse  to  me;  to  bait  it  then,  there  needed  another  act;  the 
unconstitutionality  of  it  could  not  present  an  impediment,  a 
vital  blow  must  be  given  to  the  victim  ;  a  meeting  was  called 
by  you  and  three  other  Directors,  “  to  decide  on  my  reten¬ 
tion  or  dismissal.”  That  was  not  the  moment,  when  pas¬ 
sion  raged  tempestuously,  to  stop  and  deliberate  upon  the 
legality  of  such  a  meeting ;  all  things  seemed  to  bend  to  the 
despotic  mandate  of  a  few  persons  ;  the  snare  must  now 
have  become  apparent  to  all ;  for  it  was  now  made  known 
that  my  successor  and  myself  could  not  be  retained,  because 
of  the  difference  of  our  systems  ;  they  who  had  with  no  un¬ 
friendly  feelings  to  me  sanctioned  the  contract  with  the 
other  principal,  found  themselves  entangled  in  its  meshes. 
To  annul  their  recent  vote,  or  to  do  any  thing  opposed  to  it, 
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would  demonstrate  rashness  ;  to  sacrifice  me,  then,  would  at 
least  cloak  their  former  opinion  with  outward  wariness 
and  consistency  ;  how  much  more  honourable  if  the  exam¬ 
ple  of  one  gentleman  had  been  imitated.  Notwithstanding 
his  former  vote,  he  made  a  motion  to  retain  me,  with  a  re¬ 
primand  for  imprudence ;  one  of  the  majority  declared  he 
would  support  that  motion  for  retention,  but  if  it  could  not 
be  carried,  he  would  vote  for  my  dismissal ;  he  voted  both 
ways.  I  do  not  mention  this  surprising  and  irreconcileable 
contrariety  to  cast  any  odium  on  him,  for  I  know  his  heart 
too  well  to  suppose  him  capable  of  intentional  injustice.  I 
mention  it  to  show  the  probability  that  he  was  enwrapped  in 
the  above  snare  of  yours,  and  had  not  resolution  either  to 
extricate  himself,  nor  yet  to  remain  passively  motionless 
within  it.  When  every  thing  that  an  innocent  man  holds 
most  dear,  was  in  one  scale,  and  in  the  other  the  vanity  of 
consistency,  why  did  you  not  permit  the  former  to  prepon¬ 
derate  ?  No  amendment,  no  compromise,  and  I  may  add, 
no  justice,  no  clemency,  no  mercy  would  you  listen  to.  The 
question  of  dismissal  without  a  reason,  without  a  cause,  and 
without  a  foundation  attached  to  it,  the  naked  abstract,  in¬ 
sulated  and  jesuitical  question,  whether  right  or  wrong,  ap¬ 
propriate  or  unnappropriate,  you  would  ^ave  adopted,  and 
it  was  adopted. 

To  conclude,  I  deliver  up  to  your  conscience,  the  preced¬ 
ing  facts  in  their  native  deformity,  clothed  in  passions  de¬ 
grading  to  mankind. 

DAVID  G.  SEIXAS. 

The  following  document  was  placed  on  the  minutes  of  the 
Board  of  Directors. 

The  undersigned,  members  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  beg 
leave  to  enter  their  dissent  from  the  late  decision  of  the 
Board  expelling  David  G.  Seixas,  their  principal  teacher, 
from  the  Institution. 

1st.  Because  whatever  maybe  alleged  respecting  his  im¬ 
prudent  conduct,  in  going  into  the  bed-room  of  the  girls  after 
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they  had  retired  to  vest,  for  which,  however,  he  has  given 
very  plausible  reasons  to  justify  his  conduct,  yet  we  can  see 
no  evidence  to  convince  us  that  in  this  he  was  actuated  by 
any  bad  motives. 

2nd.  Because,  being  so  precipitately  expelled  from  the 
Institution,  and  that  under  the  impression  of  guilty  conduct, 
must  render  it  scarcely  possible  for  him  to  procure  any  re¬ 
spectable  employment,  by  which  to  support  himself,  his 
aged  mother  and  four  sisters. 

3d.  Because  his  disinterested,  arduous  and  successful 
exertions,  in  originating  the  seminary,  and  the  very  great 
and  justly  acknowledged  progress  he  has  made  in  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  his  pupils,  would  seem  to  claim  more  tenderness 
from  the  Directors  than  they  have  exercised. 

4th.  Because,  though  a  bare  majority  of  the  Board  of  Di¬ 
rectors  had  a  legal  power  of  acting  as  they  have  done,  yet  it 
is  very  questionable  whether  they  had  a  moral  right.  There 
are  few,  if  any  public  seminaries  of  learning,  where  a  pro¬ 
fessor  or  principal  teacher  can  be  displaced,  except  by  a  ma¬ 
jority  consisting  of  much  more  than  half  the  members  pre¬ 
sent  of  a  full  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  :  and  yet,  in 
the  present  case,  the  majority  on  the  question  of  expulsion 
consisted  of  merely  a  single  vote  more  than  half  the  members 
present.* 

For  the  above  reasons,  with  others  which  might  be  ad¬ 
duced,  the  undersigned  beg  leave  to  enter  their  dissent. 

ROBERT  PATTERSON, 
WILLIAM  MEREDITH, 
JACOB  GRATZ, 

WILLIAM  PRICE, 
WILLIAM  J.  DUANE, 
CALLENDER  IRVINE, 
JAMES  N.  BARKER, 
WILLIAM  W.  FISHER. 

*  There  are  thirty-one  Directors  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution,  and 
only  twenty -two  of  them  were  present  at  this  meeting'. 


